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PREFACE 


At a meeting held on 21 November 1988, the Expert Group on Urban 
Poverty (set up by the Planning Cammission) decided that a paper 
snoula be prepared on the status of tne urban pies with reference to 
thelr numbers ana characteristics; the existing policy responses to 
the problems of urban poverty; and the nature of the poverty 
alleviation programmes together with information on their reach and 
impact. The Expert Group also decided that this paper should include 
a summary of the approach to urban poverty as enunciated by the 
National Commission on Urban Poverty in their report submitted in 
: August 1985. The responsibility of preparing the paper was entrusted 

‘to the Wational Institute of Urban Affairs (NIUA), New Delhi. 
This paper wnich we have, tor sake of simplicity, titled as "Urban 
za Poverty : A Status Paper* brings ‘togetner the nignly scatterea 
- ‘Seeatistical “data on the urban poor, includes a brief analysis on the - 


2s -to urban poverty issues in the successive five year plans; & 
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As the title suggests, it is a status paper, and serves a limited 


purpose of providing to the members of the Expert Group, basic 


information on the extent and nature of the problem, the approach and 
the programmes. It proposes neither an approach nor a strategy for 
dealing with the problem of urban poverty in the context of the 
coming five year plan. 


Apart from the member s of the Expert Group on Urban Poverty, the 
National Insitute of Urban Affairs proposes to eereunere this paper to 
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I 
STATISTICAL EVIDENCE ON THE NUMBER AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE URBAN POOR 
This section presents the statistical evidence on the magnitude 


of urban poverty and the characteristics of the urban poor. 


Definition of Poverty Line (at 1984-85 prices) 


Rural Urban 
Rs. 107 per capita per month Rs.122 per capita per month 
(Monetary equivalent of 2400 (Monetary equivalent of 2100 
calories per capita per day) calories per capita per day) 
. | ar } ar 
Rs.6400 per household per annum Rs.7300 per household per annum 


The first evidence on the magnitude of urban poverty is the 
-mational level data on the number of the urban poor. ‘These are based 
on the quinquennial surveys of the National Sample Survey Organisation 
(NSSO) on Consumer Expenditure. The PVadnied Gemington uses the 
"results of these surveys to estimate the number of people below the 
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Development Authority (CMDA). The NIUA data are based on a survey of 
slum dwellers conducted in 20 urban centres of varying sizes; the 
NCHSE data pertain to the slum households of Calcutta, Bangalore and 
Indore while the CMDA data are based on a survey of the pavement 
dwellers of Calcutta. Data on the income and expenditure of slum 
households have been put together in Tables 7 to 14. Information on 


the skill, literacy, unemployment level and activity status of the 


children of the slum dwellers have been presented in Tables 15 to 18. 


Tables 19-21 present data on the living conditions of the slum 
dwellers. It must be pointed out here that there are no national 
level data aa ee ane Capa “poor women and» 


Highlights 


l. 


3. 


According to the Seventh Five Year Plan 50.5 million people in 
the urban areas were below the poverty line in 1984-85, forming 


27.7 per cent of the urban population of the country. 


According to the 1981 census women and children formed about 66 
per cent of the urban population of the country. Using the same 
percentage for the population below the poverty line it can ae 
estimated that about 33 million people below the poverty line are 
women and children. Children alone number about 18 million while 


women (over 14 yrs. of age) account for the remaining 15 million. 


The share of the bottom 30 per cent of the urban population in 


total private consumption was mney 13.62 per cent in 1977- 


The NIUA survey of slums (1987-88) indicates that nearly two- 
thirds of the slum households had a household income ranging 


between Rs. 300 and Rs.900 with the median income being Rs.721 per 


month. 


In the larger cities nearly one-fifth of the slum households had 


an income of over Rs.750 per month (NCHSE Survey, 1987). 


The median per capita income of the slum households was Rs.145 
per month while it was Rs.10l1 for the households below the 
poverty line (NIUA Survey, 1987-88). 


The average monthly per Capita expenditure of the people below | 
the poverty line in the urban areas was EBs ake 87 in Sih Pe (NSSO 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


In the slum households the unemployed accounted for less than 5 
per cent of the work force. The percentage of unemployed males 
was much higher than that of the unemployed females (NIUA Survey, 
1987-88). 
In the slum households below the poverty line working children 
formed about 10 per cent of all the children (5-14 yrs). About 
56 per cent of the children were attending schools and as many as 
34 per cent were neither working nor studying. Women workers 
occounted for 25 per cent of all women (in the 15-59 yrs. age- 
group) in the slum households below the poverty line (NIUA 


Survey, 1987-88). 


According to the NSSO Survey of slums almost 15 per cent of the 
slum dwellers lived in pucca dwelling units in 1976-77 while 
nearly 50 per cent of them had semi-pucca dwelling units. Only 
one-third of the slum dwellers lived in rented units and over 50 


per cent owned their dwelling units. 


The NIUA data shows that only one-tenth of the slum households 
had private connections for water supply and three-fourths of the 


households had no access to sanitation facilities. 


Table - 1 


Incidence of Poverty 


Year Per cent of People, Number of People 
Below the Poverty Line Below the Poverty Line 
(Million) 


Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 


1977-78* S3.2- 38.2 -48.3 253.1 53.7 306.8 
1984-85 ** 39.9 27.7 36.9 222.2 50.5 272.7 


Source: Seventh Five Year Plan, Vol.1, p.33 
* NSS 32nd Round Consumer Expenditure Distribution, 1977-78 


** NSS 38th Round Consumer Expenditure Distribution, 1983-84 
etn (Provisional) 
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Table - 3 
Poverty Levels in India 


Percentage Living Below the Poverty Line, 1983-84 


Table - 4 


Estimated Urban Population and Slum Population 1990 


(Persons in Lakhs) 


Urban - Identified Estimated Estimated 
State/UT Population Slum Popu- Urban Slum Popu- 
1981 lation 1981 Population lation 
1990 1990 
Andhra Pradesh 124.88 28.58 190.37 38.07 
Assam | 20.47 1.24 33.14 6.63 
Bihar 87.19 32.70 137.72 32.70 
Gujarat 106.02 15.32 155.05 31.01 
: Haryana 28.27 2.74 45 .86 9.17 
| Himachal Pradesh 3.26 0.76 4.58 0.92 
Jammu & Kashmir 12.60 6.27 19.44 6.27 
Karnataka 107.30 5.74 165.62 33.15 
Kerala ry Se ee omer oe 68.16 13.63 
Madhya Pradesh 105.86 10.75 168.81 33.76 
219.94 43.35. 312.55 62.51 | 
Be cutee Nk bad i tai a es - 
BRS" BE S49 4ee SSR ae eee SNS ee Z 
. 1.20 - ie 0.55. yg 
31.10 2.82 53.02 10.60 =] 
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Table - 6 


Estimated Slum Population in Metropolitan Cities 


Identified % To Total Estimated Estimated 
Slum Popula- Population Population Slum Popula- 
tion 1981 1990 tion 1990 


30. 280 32.9 125.33 43.86 

28.314 34.3 117.89 41.26 
Se oe 

32.1 60.22 21.08 

10.4 51.86 10.37 
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Table - 10 


Distribution of Sample Households According to Per Capita Earnings 


Per Capita | Percentage of Households 
Earning Range ~---------------—-- --- --- --- -- ---- -- - —— --- ---- +++ 
(Rs. ) Bangalore Calcutta Indore All Cities 


Less than 50 11.39 20.96 6.06 14.49 
50 & less than 75 20.25 24.19 13.68 20.44 
75 & less than 100. ~ 22.16 25.00 19.69 22.86 
100 & less than 125 6.96 foe6.- 3 -27.022 5 1146 
125 & less than 150 12.65 8.87 12.12 10.78 
cea a ee (506 40031237 
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Table - 12 


Occupation with Higher Average Earnings 


Occupation Average Monthly Earning Per Households (Rs.) 


—S— SL 


Indor e Bangalore Calcutta All Cities 


711 
584 
606 
586 
606 
547 
497 
962 
945 
1000 
832 


Table - 13 


Average Earnings in Depressed Occupations 
Calcutta 


Occupation Average Monthly Earnings (Rs. ) 
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Loader /Unloader | 485 
Labourers 395 
Street Vendor 498 
Domestic Servant | 232 
Cycle Rikshaw Puller 

Salesman/Shop Assistant 

Cooks/Cook Bearers ‘ 


a ‘Workers without fixed occupation — 
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Table - 14 


Pavement Dwellers of Calcutta : Economic Profile 


Occupational Percentage Weekly Distance Willing to 
Categar ies Share Coverage Pay (in Rs. 
for Occ- per head per 
upational day) for 
Activit- New Shelter 
ies 
0.62 
0.75 


0.67 


0.75 
0.68 


1.03 


Table - 15 


Skill and Literacy Level of Self-employed and 
Workers in Sample Households 


All Cities 


Percentage to Total 


—<—S<——<—— _— 


Skilled Semi- Un- Literate Illite- Total 
skilled skilled rate (No) 
7S SLE ae Pe en ee 


Self employed 19.89 13.08 67.03 57.06 42.94 191 


17.9 15.28 66.82 44.29 95.71 648 


7 B35 14.78 66.88 =~ 47.2052, 80- BS 
Source: NCHSE, Ibid. : 
Table - 16 
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Table - 17 


Sex Camposition of the Unemployed (15-59 year s ) 


All Poor Households 
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13 30 143 


2789 5992 1234 1185 2419 
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Table - 19 


Same Characteristics of Slum Dwellers, 1976-77 (3lst NSS Round) 


City Group 


Characteristics A B c 


% house owned 54.12 50.74 42.47 


House neither owned nor 8.61 6.20 8.88 
rented 


_ Rented House 37527 43.06 48.65 


Average Monthly rent (Rs.) 15.11 ae Se 17.92 


% Ka 59.38 54.76 33.18 
$ Semi Pucca t™~” 8.95 7.94 17.46 
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Table - 20 


Percentage Distribution of Slum Population by 
Type of Housing Facility 1976-77 (NSSO) 


Type of Facility Provided Percentage of Slum Population 
in Slum Areas having the Facilities in City 


Electricity 


Approach road other than Kachha 
to reach slum areas 


Slum area not water logged 
during monsoon 


Tap ar tubewell as source of 
"igen Mia 


aaa facility 
aa ‘tubewell and latrine 
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II 
PIVE YEAR PLANS AND URBAN POVERTY 

Poverty removal as a daminant objective in India's development 
strategy appeared initially in the Fifth Five Year Plan, 1974-79. 
The Fifth Plan recognised the existence of large scale poverty in 
India, and observed that despite the sizeable gains of econamic 
development and improvement in the living standards attained dur ing 
the two decades of planning, "large numbers have remained poor." It 
noted that the consumption levels of the bottom 30 per cent of the 
country's population with their share of only 13.46 per cent of the 
total private consumption, remained far below the minimum of Rs. 40.6 
(1972-73 prices) cg to ee just pote: the ‘Poverty line. | - There 
were wide disparities in ‘the fags ese os levels which together with 
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It was the Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980-85 which marked, in a 
sense, the commencement of a more definite approach to poverty issues 
in the country. For one thing, it recognised the limits of the 
“income growth" approach to reducing the incidence of poverty, and 
pointed out that in the light of the past experience, that is, growth 
not trickling down to the lower-income strata, "it will mot ke 
realistic to rely solely on the growth process to find a solution to 

this problem. Specific policy measures will be needed not only to 
| influence the composition of output in favour of mass consumption 
| goods but also to ensure a more even regional and class distribution 
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The Sixth Plan, however, provided for moving nearly 6.1 million 
of the total urban poor above the poverty line, essentially through 
the provision of “additional consumption benefits" and better and more 
equitable distribution of health, education, sanitation, housing and 
drinking water, and slum upgrading and environmental improvement 
programmes. 


The Seventh Five Year Plan, 1985-90 constitutes the first 
conscious attempt to address urban poverty issues directly. There are 
two features of the Seventh Plan approach that need to be especially 
highlighted. Firstly, it takes explicit note of the “growing 
incidence of poverty in urban icamede and points out that the 
persistent migration fram rural areas has led, on the one hand, "to 


rapid growth of slums in many cities and toms, and, ‘on the “other 
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The last fifteen years, that is, since the removal of poverty was 
incorporated as a specific objective of planning, have thus witnessed 
a gradual but perceptible change in the approach to urban poverty 
issues. Frama stage where public response to urban poverty was mute, 
it has now reached a point where specific programmes aimed at 
redressal of urban poverty have been launched, if not on a countr ywide 
Scale, at least on a smaller spatial base. These years have seen a 
shift away fran a welfare and service-oriented strategy towards an 
approach which seeks to alleviate poverty through expansion of 
employment opportunities and raising of the productivity levels of 
those engaged in jobs with low productivity. ah the been 


_ In sum, it would seem that the approach to urban poverty ‘issues g 
has embodied three routes, namely: macro processes, “incor poration of 


antipoverty bias in sectaral programmes, td mists interventions, , that t 
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Growth and reduction in inequality are both indispensable to a 
successful attack on urban poverty."3 


A somewhat similar position was advanced in the Sixth Five Year 
Plan, though it recognised the limitations of such macro processes. 
It stated, to quote: "A substantial increase in the overall rate of 
growth of the economy will no doubt create favourable conditions for a 


reduction in poverty and unemployment." 


Antipoverty Bias in Sectoral Programmes: A second route to urban 


poverty alleviation that has been tried on a small scale is through 
the incorporation of antipoverty biases in sectoral programmes. 


Examples of these are the Urban Basic Services Programme which 


attempts to use funds to attract additional capital for the benefit of 
: Peni cian communities; however, its effects are not yet known. 
Nor are the impact of sites and services and slum’ upgrading and 
improvement projects on poverty levels known, except on a micro scale. 
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URBAN POVERTY ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES 


Approach 

The government's approach to solving the urban eer problem 
has undergone perceptible change over the years. The urban poor were 
earlier, and to a large extent even now, equated with the slum 
dwellers as slums are the most visible form of poverty in the urban 
areas. The official response, therefore, initially concentrated on 
solving the housing problem of the slum dwellers by making provision 
in the First Five Year Plan for housing of the economically weaker 
sections. In _ the Second Plan the housing ‘programme was expanded and 
schemes of Slum Clearance and Improvement were included in it. 


Initially the concern was more with the demolition and’ clearing -of - 
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What is most striking in the government's approach to solving the 
urban poverty problem is the complete absence of a holistic view. 
Urban poverty was perceived only as a housing problem and no priority 
waS accorded to the urban poor in any of the schemes in the other 
sectors. It was only in the Seventh Plan that the official response 
Saw a major change and for the first time the economic problems of the 
poor were recognised. The need to give credit to the poor to start 
their own ventures was considered impartant enough and the Self 
Employment Programme for the Urban Poor (SEPUP) was launched in 1986. 
This scheme was exclusively meant for the urban poor. Although 


another scheme called the Differential Interest Rate (DIR) scheme 


exists, the urban poor form only a small part of it. In the Sent 


Plan people's participation in solving bis adel a meee aise 
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objective of this scheme is to make housing accessible to the 
economically weaker sections by the provision of houses and 
plots. Nearly 1.1 million plots have been distributed since 1980 
to the poor in the urban areas under the EWS Housing Mere 
Those belonging to the economically weaker sections are being 
provided developed plots of land, 25 to 35 sq.mts. in size per 
dwelling unit, at cost price. In addition the beneficiaries are 
being given a loan of about Rs.5000 per unit which is repayable 
over a period of 20 to 25 years at concessional rate of interest. 
During the Sixth Plan 65,432 shelter units were constructed by 
the public sectar for the EWS. 


Environmental Im fans rement of ‘Urban Slums (EIUS) : In the initial 
years of planning th € government's efforts wer were —— more 
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3. Sites and Services: ‘the sites and services shceme came up as an 
alternate housing Option for low income families. The basic 
objective of this scheme is to provide low income families with 
land and public utilities components of housing package and a 
variety of technical and financial assistance to enable them to 
use self-help to build and progressively improve their dwelling. 
The scheme's components. include provision of residential plots, | 
toilet and bath units, construction of low cost housing units, 
provision of commercial and industrial sites with buildings, off- 
Site infrastructure facilities such as access roads, trunk water 
and sewer Pgh provision a Seaupity facilities, supply of 
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e) 


Women's Welfare activities: Mahila Mandal, incame 


generation activities, etc. 


Youth Welfare activities: Typewriting classes, youth 


rallies, matric coaching classes, auto-rickshaw driving, 


gymnasiums, playground, youth clubs, civil defence, etc. 


Housing: Hame improvements, clean-house competition, patta 


distribution, brick manufacturing units, etc. 
Other activities: For the community as a _ whole, 


dispensaries, exhibition, study tours, basti committees, 


cooperatives, film shows, antimosquito drives etc. 


A number of UCD , Pecdects were terted in the 1960s first in a few 


cities and later in other major cities. | In 1985 the UCD, Low “Cost 
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The main components of the UBS programme are- 
a) Primary health care with emphasis on preventive health care; 


b) Early childhood learning facilities - establishment of pre- 
schools and creches; 


¢) Wamen's economic upgrading - providing skill training for women; 


d) Water supply - extension of community taps and the installation 
of Mark II hand pumps; and 


e) Sanitation - construction of low cost pour flush latrines and 
providing environmental sanitation facilities. 


The UBS has been taken up in all the ban centres in 36 


districts in the country and is expected to cover 200 towns during the 
Seventh Plan ete 
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economic activity which could become viable within a period of 3 


years. 


SEPUP was launched in 1986 by the Central Government to assist 


the urban poor to take up self-employment ventures. The main 


objective of this programme is to provide self employment 


Opportunities to those urban households who are below the poverty 
line by giving ‘et access to credit facilities. The programme 
is also expected to raise the household income of ‘Such families. 
This pare is applicable to aj}. the urban centres with a 
population of over ‘10, 000 as per 1981 Pensus., Uniter SEPUP ess 
_ urban poor households having incgmes. of less than é kin’ ¢ 
| month are Pes od Ed cans upto Rs, 5000 for rty 


pulses shal a ‘ dxe ; 


upgradation programmes for the urban poor in their states. 
instance, 


For 
in Tamil Nadu the employment training component has 
been incorporated with the activities of the Slum Clearance 
Board. In Madhya Pradesh the state government has a programme 
called STEPUP (Special Training and Employment Programme for the 
Urban Poor) and in West Bengal the CMDA operates an economic 
Support programme for bustee dwellers. The ucp and UBS projects 
also contain a small skill training component, a large part of 
which is focussed On improving service skills of women of the 
project area. 


7 3 Public D Distribution and Nu trition Related Programmes qcame . wee 
| _ The public distribution programe aims at supplying limited 
e quantities of certain essential ‘goods like. cereals, edible oils, 2 
pulses, oe so fdr Lees dear. a ahaa : 


ua 


a@ number of states including Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya 


Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, West Bengal, Gujarat Haryana and Goa. 


The Special Nutrition Programme (SNP) was introduced in 1970-71 
to provide nutrition to the children (0-6 years), pregnant women and 


nursing mothers. The SNP was also launched as a Central Programme and 


became a part of the Minimum Needs Programme in the Fifth Plan under > 


the state sectar. The anticipated coverage under SNP by the end of 
the Sixth Plan was 11 million beneficiaries, including a coverage of 5 


million beneficiaries outside the ICDS. 


The Integrated Child pisibecaate Services (ICDS) Peep was 


ibieeoo in 1975-76. The programme started in 33 blocks on ere basis 


and was subsequently expanded to 1479 projects by 1986-87. 7 Of these _ 


172 were urban projects. The states with the highest: ae 
n projects were Temi Nadu, ieee: ee 
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however, not known. The of ficial Statistics on shelter-related 


Programmes indicate overfulfillment of targets laid down for 1985-86 
5 


and 1986-87. The Ministry of Urban Development's Fact Sheet on the 


Twenty Point Programme shows that the scheme of Environmental 


Improvement of Urban Slums achieved a coverage 


of 137 percent in 1985-— 


86 and 130 percent during 1986-87. 


IV 


NCU'S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ALLEVIATING URBAN POVERTY 


The NCU's observations on the government's approach to urban 
poverty alleviation are as follows: 


1. The official response to the phenomenon of urban poverty till 
recently has been generally unimaginative, inadequate, half 
hearted and narrowly sectoral. 

2. The urban poor are usually equated with the slum dwellers. 
Housing is considered to be the min problem of the slum 
dwellers. Till recently, providing pucca houses was oenicale as 
“the solution. | 


; 3. Recent new responses like Sites and Services, Slum Improvement, 


UCD, ICDS, Basic Services Approach, Mid-Day Meal Scheme and SMTID 


inadequate and more effective measures will have to be sought if 


alleviation is to be achieved within reasonable time span. 


In ader to make urban poverty alleviation efforts effective the 
NCU has proposed a three-pr onged strategy: 

Continuation and expansion of some of the current hth ee 

Reorientation of some of the existing programmes; and 

Starting of new programmes. 


The following chart et the summary of the recommendations made 
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Institutional Changes Recammended by the NCU 
The NCU has_ recommended restructuring of urban planning and 
administration to guide the urban growth of the country and to 


alleviate urban poverty. The main recommendations are given below: 
At the National Level 
1. The Ministry of Urban Development should have a separate Division 


of Urban Poverty Alleviation under a joint secretary ar an 


additional secretary. 


An Indian Council for Citizens Action (ICCA) should be set up 


wnose special thrust should be in the area of urban poverty 
alleviation. 
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Labour legislation should be extended to provide coverage for 
contract work assigned to household production units. 
Recognition and consolidation of tenurial rights for housing and 
economic activities should be ensured. 

The minimum-wage laws should be made more comprehensive and 
should be updated. 

The minimum-wage laws should cover units employing three or more 
workers and lay down minimum norms of ener for definable units 
of service activities in the unorganised sector. 

The minimum wages should be atleast 3.5 units of the minimum cost 
of living index. 7 

A standing Wage Board and supervision machinery for unor ganised 
trades and callings should be set up in each state to monitor 
the implementation of minimum wage norms, | Changes in the cost of 
living index and declare minimum wage rates every six months. as 
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The programmes are expected to bring substantial income and 
employment benefits to 44 lakh families while about 63 lakh families 


will receive multiple service benefits. A total of 1.07 crare 


families would thus benefit through the programme. The programme aims 


at reducing poverty to 10 per cent of the total population by 1995. 
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NEW DEAL FOR THE URBAN POOR 
A SUMMARY OF ADDITIONAL INVESTMENTS 


Se eee an eseneneses, Se se eee 


Additional Institutional 

annual pro- Finance 

vision ne- (Rs. crares ) for sister 
eded for ministries 
Nodal (annual in 
Ministry Rs. crares) 


(Rs.crares) 


1 


Programme of 


Incame and Employment 


National Scars dee? 
employment training for 
urban poor youth ~ 


National programme of credit 
Support for expanding micro- 
enterprises and technological 


Extension of Basic Services: 


Universalisation of Urban Basic 
Services/UCD Units @ Rs.4 lakhs 

per unit. Smaller towns may 

have half or quarter units. 

(very small towns may be grouped 

for peripatetic services) 24 


Educational supports for exten- 
sion of family planning/and 
maternal and child health services 


Intensification of non-formal 
educational services: Rs. 200 
per household for 10 lakh 
households with a possibility 
of oly sett of the cost 
through fees 
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Support for innovative programmes 
for voluntary groups; training 


and research activities and 
nucleus fund for providing un- 
specified bridge inputs 26 


Support for training and action 
research in urban poverty 


Total ~ 500 1200 
For 5 years (Rs.10750 craves) x5 x5 
2500 6000 


Notes 


+ About Rs.500 crares may be annually channelised by commercial 
banks and urban cooperative banks with peelnne fran the > 
proposed Micro-enterprise Development Bank. ea 


Banks, HUDCO, HDFC may be asked to prioritise their funds _ bce 
favour of existing shelter schemes. About Rs, 700 crores annually 
may be expected to Ripe aes eg ie iacs : >< aaa te 
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Expected Impact of the Recommended Programme Package 

The recommended programme has been drawn up with a view to 
approaching closely the national goal of reducing poverty fran 28 
percent in 1984-85 to about 10 percent in 1995. I¢ fully implemented, 
the programme benefits could reach about 1.0] crore urban poor 
families as indicated below. 


Programme Number of beneficiary families 
in 5 years (in lakhs) 
Income & Employment Enhancement Direct employ- Service 
Programme: . ment benefits*  benefits* 
A. Non-wage Employment Programmes 
POS be 6 lakes - ss Seat PT 


Credit Suppart 


(2. Existing micro-enterprise upgradation | 
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feiealebiigltaietbsnicieesemmsieeeenessics 
Extension of public distribution 
system 


Extension of family security 


Support for innovative programmes 
of voluntary groups 0.2 


Support for training and 
action research i 
44.0 
ee Ee 


These beneficiaries (estimated to be 44 lakhs) are likely to 
exper ience substantial income/employment ins An 
income/employment gain is Subtantial when it exceeds 15 per cent 
of the current level of income and employment of the participant. 


The beneficiaries receiving service benefits might enjoy multiple 
benefits as a result of Convergence of various service benefits - 
benefits on average, the number of families receiving mul iple 
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LIST OF ACTIVITIES COVERED UNDER THE SEPUP SCHEME 


Rickshaw-Pulling 

Weaver s 

Shoe Repairers (Cobblers) 

Carpentry 

Potters 

Book Binders 

Vegetable Vendars 

Cycle, Thela, Mobile Shops — 

Launderers and Press Warkers 
10. Groundnut Vendors | 


: 
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Card-Board Box Making 
Tyre Retreading Shops 
Newspaper Boys 
Shoeshine Boys 

Milk Vendar s 

Fish Vendars 
Bidi-Rollers 

Other Similar Activities 
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NIUA'S PUBLICATIONS OF RELATED INTEREST 


Approach to Urban 
Poverty 
A Position Note 


Dimensions of Urban 
Poverty 
A Situational Analysis 


The Media on 
Urban Poverty 
A Content Analysis 


Urban Poverty 


A Study in Perceptions | 


This position paper presents. the existing 
approach to alleviation of urban poverty in 
India. It discusses in specific terms how the 
five year plans have looked at urban poverty 
questions, and analyses the principal policy 
responses as well as the contents of the 
various poverty alleviation programmes. 


This study brings together the national-level 
NSS data and the data fran the microlevel 
studies on urban poverty and attempts to 
develop a_ situational profile of the urban 
poor. It deals with the concept of poverty, 
the migratary and employment characteristics 
of the urban poor, their quality of life and 
also their spatial concentration and 
distribution. 


This paper analyses the scope and coverage 
given to urban poverty by the media. Eight 
major English language,,sdeitMies have been 
surveyed for this se ,and information 


culled out from TypaEoart provides an 
illuminating réflec of the»kind of 


interest that suc poverty oa in the 
media. i 5 


This study exafi;nes 
people's perceptio 
urban Pee) ae or converge. 


